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THE ROOT METAPHOR THEORY OF METAPHYSICS 


HE root metaphor theory of metaphysics is a theory of the 
origin and development of metaphysical hypotheses. If cor- 
rect, it entails certain consequences clarifying not only to the field 
of metaphysics but to other cognitive fields as well. It involves 
first (1), the proposition that dogmatism is illegitimate and unneces- 
sary in cognitive procedure; second (2), that the method of hypothe- 
sis is legitimate, and so far as we can see, the only available undog- 
matic method; and, third (3), that one way, and perhaps the only 
way, in which metaphysical hypotheses can be derived is through 
the analysis of a selected group of facts (which I call the root meta- 
phor) and the expansion of that analysis among other facts. The 
third proposition presupposes the first two, and the second the first ; 
but the first proposition does not involve the other two, nor the 
second the third. One may eschew dogmatism and not champion a 
method of hypothesis, provided one can think of any other undog- 
matic cognitive method, but one may accept the method of hypothe- 
sis and not champion the root metaphor method, provided one can 
think of any other better hypothetical method by which metaphysi- 
cal hypotheses may be derived. I will take the first two propositions 
up very briefly, for a thorough discussion of them would lead far 
beyond the bounds of a single paper, and I will spend my time 
mainly on the third. This paper, then, is an argument in the form: 
If the first two propositions are true, let me show you that the third 
proposition also is true—namely, that one way and perhaps the 
only way of legitimately developing a metaphysical hypothesis is by 
the root metaphor method. 
The objection to dogmatism as a cognitive procedure is that it is 
a refusal to submit cognitive materials to cognitive scrutiny. It is 
an assertion that such and such is true, or such and such is a fact, 
with an implicit or explicit threat of ‘‘hands off.’’ Or it is similar 
assertions accompanied with a set of restrictions as to the sort of 
criticisms acceptable, such that automatically no hostile criticisms 
are acceptable. When brought out into the light in this way and 
Plainly described, the position of dogmatism is seen to be intrinsi- 
cally self-contradictory, for it is a way of attributing to materials 
cognitive values which these materials could receive only upon the 
application to them of cognitive criteria, and a refusal to permit 
these criteria to be applied. 
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The symptom of dogmatism is a refusal to permit certain mate- 
rials to be doubted, and the subterfuge by means of which this 
refusal is legitimatized is to convert the particular form of refusal 
into a cognitive criterion. For example, the criterion suggested may 
be self-evidence—a term extraordinary enough in itself, for how 
could anything be evidence for itself? The evidence for a fact is 
other facts bearing upon it, causally or otherwise. Evidence in that 
sense is a genuine cognitive criterion (indeed, a whole set of cri- 
teria). But ‘‘self-evidence’’ is a way at once of acquiring the pres- 
tige of the criteria of evidence, and of dispensing with the need of 
applying them. Self-evidence is thus not a cognitive criterion at 
all, but precisely a refusal to permit a cognitive criterion to be 
applied. 

One would think the exposure of such a subterfuge would be 
sufficient to banish it from use, but experience has shown otherwise. 
The more effective means is to show in the history of thought or in 
our own day contradictory facts (?) or principles which eminent 
men have asserted were self-evident or the equivalent. But there 
is not time to stop for this. On the basis of what I have said already, 
I must hope that you will agree with me that no dogmatic method is 
a legitimate cognitive method in metaphysics or anywhere else. 

Now, if dogmatism is rejected, then any specific appeals by 
theories to self-evidence, certainty, indubitability, inconceivability, 
meaninglessness, and the like, are also rejected. The consequence of 
these rejections is to wipe the slate of cognitive methods amazingly 
clean. The traditional deductive method of discovering truths from 
the implication of self-evident axioms is obviously wiped away. But 
so, also, is the traditional inductive method of discovering reliable 
truths by generalizations from indubitable or stubborn facts. So, 
also, is the Descartian method of doubt, with its residue of in- 
dubitable facts, or the extension of his method to that limit known 
as the solipsism of the present moment. So, also, is the Kantian 
method of molding phenomena from a priori categories and forms 
of intuition. So also, the mystic method of dubbing unreal what- 
ever is not a specific sort of feeling. And so, also, the positivistic 
method of dubbing meaningless whatever falls outside of an arbi- 
trary definition of definition and meaning, or can not be stated in 
the form of atomic propositions. These are all methods of refusing 
to submit cognitive materials to cognitive scrutiny. 

But it must not be thought that because all these methods are 
dogmatic and cognitively illegitimate, excellent cognitive results 
have not been attained by men employing these methods. On the 
contrary. And this fact brings out the point that even if dogmatic 
methods were legitimate, they are unnecessary. Perhaps the best 
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way to exhibit this point is by reference to the two thoroughly 
intuitive views of traditional philosophy—mysticism, and solipsism 
of the present moment. Incidentally, the two views are mutually 
contradictory, and yet both are generally dogmatically supported on 
grounds of indubitable immediacy. But all I wish to point out here 
is that the substance of the two views is not changed an iota if the 
claims of indubitability are dropped. Offered as descriptions of the 
nature of things, a mystic or solipsistic hypothesis does not differ a 
bit from a mystic or solipsistie dogma. If either hypothesis is true, 
the corresponding intuition will be straight, of course. If the hy- 
pothesis is false, the intuition is illusory. There is no cognitive gain 
in insisting on the intuition. Dogmatism is, therefore, unnecessary. 
In fact, dogmatism has’ always in the history of thought been ob- 
structive to cognitive advance, and the cognitive drive has come from 
a method of hypothesis. It is this method working beneath the dog- 
matisms of the great thinkers that has produced the advances in 
philosophy and science. 

From the method of dogmatism I turn to the method of hypothe- 
sis, simply because I am not aware of any other undogmatie method. 
Though this method can be observed in its concrete operation through 
the whole history of thought, I am not sure that men have noticed 
what it involves when all dogmatic elements are cleared away. 

In the first place, it involves the frank acceptance of the situa- 
tion that the origin of hypotheses is among uncriticized and there- 
fore alterable facts. If anyone objects to the term ‘‘facts’’ denoting 
such entities, he may use any other term he pleases, but he must 
remember that facts denoting unalterable entities are at our present 
stage of knowledge purely ideal goals. Not that our perceptions, 
feelings, and immediacies may not be just what we perceive, feel, and 
intuit them to be, but that to assume certainty on these matters is 
dogmatic, and has frequently been shown to be unjustified in the 
history of thought. If we desire to be undogmatic, and unexposed in 
the rear of our cognitive endeavors, we must be prepared to change 
our minds about the reliability of any evidence whatever. Facts do 
not guarantee our hypotheses. Facts and hypotheses codperate to 
guarantee the factuality and the truth of each other. Cognitive 
enterprises open in a field of uncriticized fact. How much of this 
field will remain unaltered as a result of critical scrutiny, one can 
not risk stating in advance. A constant recollection of this field of 
uncriticized fact, which quite correctly every hypothesis tries to 
abandon, is the greatest insurance against the fallacies of dogmatism. 
This field was called by Plato ‘‘opinion,’’ by others it has been 
called common sense, or middle-sized fact, or pre-analytical fact. 
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In the second place, the method of hypothesis involves the ac- 
ceptance of the criteria of scope and adequacy as the only general 
criteria for the factuality of fact or the truth of hypothesis. And 
the two criteria mutually support each other. By adequacy is meant 
the power of an hypothesis to give a description that apparently 
fits a fact or set of facts. The precise mode of fitting is at the dis- 
eretion of the hypothesis and is part of the hypothesis. It may be 
correspondence, or coherence, or workability, or what you will. But 
whatever the mode of fitting is, the fit itself must be a good fit. 
It is not a good fit if some of the fact or some of the facts of the set 
are not included in the description; nor is it a good fit if two or 
more descriptions, both equally consistent with the hypothesis, can 
be given. The fact itself, since it is not dogmatic or stubborn, can, 
of course, be molded or even disintegrated and distributed among 
other facts—whatever an hypothesis may demand. But a fact can 
not be ignored. An adequate hypothesis may explain a fact away, 
but it may not leave a fact unexplained. 

Adequacy alone, however, is not sufficient to determine the re- 
liability of an hypothesis and its descriptions. For since it is dog- 
matic to assume that any limited description will be unaffected by 
outlying facts not included in that description, the determination 
of the reliability of that description can be reached only by obtain- 
ing descriptions of these outlying facts and observing whether or 
not the given description is affected. The greater the range of con- 
sistent descriptions the greater the assurance as to the adequacy of 
any given description. All of these mutually consistent and ap- 
parently adequate descriptions become evidence for one another, and 
| render the fit of each particular description more firm. In short, 
| scope increases adequacy. It follows, that the maximum of ade- 
quacy will be reached with the maximum of scope, namely, when 
the scope is all available facts whatever and the theory a world theory 
or a metaphysics. 

In the third place, it must be apparent from the consequences 
already gleaned that a world hypothesis is informative of the nature 
of our world, or nothing is. There are notions prevalent that if 
judgments are derived from hypotheses they are merely hypothetical 
in a derogatory sense. Such notions, I believe, can only be held by 

1I am assuming here that the cause of the alternative mutually inconsistent 
descriptions is some indeterminateness in the governing concepts of the hypothe- 
sis, not an insufficiency of facts. In the latter case, it is not the hypothesis 
that is inadequate, but the facts; and the proper cognitive thing to do in the 
absence of sufficient facts is to make as many alternative descriptions or sub- 
hypotheses as one can, consistent with the main hypothesis and such facts as 


one has. Then one knows as much as one can know, under the circumstances, 
about the facts concerned. 
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people who retain a dogmatic faith in immediacies and stubborn 
facts. That faith, as I suggested, is cognitively quite unjustifiable, 
and once that faith is shaken, where can one turn for critical in- 
formation about facts except to hypotheses and in the end to world 
hypotheses. Even utter skepticism is not an escape from this con- 
clusion, for unless this doctrine is dogmatically held (and a dog- 
matic skepticism is no different from any other sort of dogmatism), 
the doctrine is subject to the same cognitive criticism as any other 
hypothesis and could not justify itself short of an examination of all 
available facts, in which case it becomes itself a world hypothesis. 

So much, then, for the method of hypothesis. In the course of 
the foregoing discussion the prominent role of world hypotheses as 
our ultimate source for the discovery of the nature of facts comes 
to light. Now I want to ask: How do world hypotheses arise? And 
in answer to this question, I wish to suggest an hypothesis about 
world hypotheses, in order to glean therefrom a few more conse- 
quences relevant to the cognitive enterprise. 

I will state the hypothesis without more ado. What I call the 
root metaphor theory is the theory that a world hypothesis to cover 
all facts is framed in the first instance on the basis of a rather small 
set of facts and then expanded in reference so as to cover all facts. 
The set of facts which inspired the hypothesis is the original root 
metaphor. It may be a ghost, or water, or air, or mutability, or 
qualitative composition, or mechanical push and pull, or the life 
history of youth, maturity, and age, or form and matter, or defini- 
tion and similarity, or the mystic experience, or sensation, or the 
organic whole, or temporal process. Some of these facts in the course 
of expansion may prove adequate, others not. At first, they are 
accepted as they are found in uncriticized fact. How else could they 
be found? They are generally dogmatically assumed to be self- 
evident and indubitable. They are cognitively digested and ana- 
lyzed. Their structure is usually found capable of rather wide ex- 
tension through uncriticized facts not at first supposed to be of 
their nature. This structure is then elevated into an hypothesis for 
the explanation of other uncriticized facts, as a result of which 
these become critically interpreted in terms of the root metaphor. 
In the course of this interpretation, the root metaphor itself may 
undergo critical analysis and refinement which reciprocally in- 
creases its range and power of interpretation. When it assumes 
unlimited range, or world-wide scope, then it is a metaphysical hy- 
pothesis, and a catalogue of its principal descriptive concepts is a 
set of metaphysical categories. 

That is the theory. Now, let me draw from this theory a number 
of consequences, which are not only interesting in themselves, but 
also the natural elaboration of the theory. 
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First, there develop alternative world theories based on differ- 
ent root metaphors. For while many root metaphors fail, a few 
expand into hypotheses of world-wide scope and great adequacy. 
These relatively fruitful root metaphors with their corresponding 
relatively adequate world hypotheses, I believe to be the following: 
similarity, which generates immanent realism; form and matter, 
which generates transcendent realism; push and pull, which gener- 
ates mechanism; organic whole, which generates objective idealism; 
and temporal process, which generates contextualism (metaphysical 
pragmatism). None of these hypotheses is fully adequate. Whether 
in the hands of future ingenious philosophers one of them may turn 
out to be, nobody can very well say in advance. But it seems un- 
likely, since the inadequacies that arise within these philosophies 
are all of the form of self-contradictions. That is to say, the cate- 
gories of each hypothesis lead to descriptions which both assert and 
deny something of certain facts. Such is the basis of the difficulty 
in the so-called problem of mind and matter in mechanism, and of 
the problem of the relation of the absolute to its fragments in ob- 
jective idealism. There is always, of course, the chance that with 
refinement of the categories, the contradictory descriptions may dis- 
appear. But in such cases as the above where the difficulties are 
traceable directly back to the categories, and where the theories have 
been worked over by many men for many years, the chance seems 
slight of ironing out the source of the difficulties. The point is that 
we now have, and are likely to continue to have, no fully adequate 
world theory, but a number of alternative rather highly adequate 
world theories, each of which is able to describe or interpret any 
presented fact, criticized or uncriticized, but each of which contains 
some internal ulcer of self-contradiction. 

Second, the foregoing situation does not justify anyone in re- 
jecting any or all of these theories in default of a better. The rejec- 
tion of all but one of these theories and the retention of that, is too 
obviously dogmatic to need exhibition. Yet this method of ex- 
clusion is one of the commonest methods for justifying a preferred 
theory. The inadequacies of theories A, B, and C are carefully 
shown. That leaves only theory D, which is then sympathetically 
exposed. The unwary reader may never suspect that the inade- 
quacies of D are as great as those of A, B, and C. The inadequacies 
of other world theories are no evidence for a given world theory. 

Moreover, a sweeping rejection of all world theories as cogni- 
tively worthless because they are all demonstrably somewhat in- 
adequate, is also dogmatic. It must not be forgotten that the denial 
of a theory, in so far as the denial has any cognitive significance, 
is also a theory. And this theory that no world theories have any 
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cognitive value, has, in view of the several relatively adequate world 
theories we know, very little adequacy—only as much, to be precise, 
as any one of these theories has inadequacy. It is as weak as the 
strongest world theory is strong. The only facts this theory can 
describe adequately are the facts the most adequate theory can not 
describe adequately. As a theory, then, in competition with rela- 
tively adequate theories, this theory is not tenable—a result which 
merely indicates in an abstract way the concrete fact that utter 
skepticism in the face of the large amount of corroborative knowl- 
edge we possess is a ridiculous theory. And a skepticism which re- 
fuses to examine the evidences of knowledge is sheer dogmatism. 

The second point, then, is that the admitted inadequacies of the 
several relatively adequate world hypotheses is not a good reason 
for the rejection of all or any of them; but, on the contrary, since 
they are all in the same condition, a reason for the retention of 
them all. Presumably each gives some sort of information about 
the world the others garble. 

Third, each of the alternative relatively adequate theories gives 
a different and irreconcilable description from the others of the 
‘‘same’’ fact. Let the fact be any uncriticized fact—say, voluntary 
action, this fact is critically described in one way by a mechanist, 
in quite another way by an idealist. There can be no question about 
the difference between the two descriptions. And the more the 
reasons for the discrepancies are looked into the more obvious ap- 
pears the irreconcilability of the descriptions, for the differences have 
their source in the categories of the two world theories, and these 
two sets of categories show no sign of ever converging into a single 
set of categories. Moreover, neither of these descriptions can be 
discarded in favor of the other, since, so far as we can see, the two 
world theories are about equally adequate. 

Can we avoid the difficulty by saying that the two descriptions 
cover different facts, or cover different aspects or relations of a 
fact? Two people describe different sides of the same coin, or, 
having different esthetic interests, describe different features of the 
same painting. Each description is true but partial, and all are 
reconcilable because, strictly speaking, every description was of a 
different fact. At first, and to a degree, this explanation would 
seem to apply to our metaphysical situation. It is admitted that 
the uncriticized fact, from which the two metaphysical descriptions 
start, is not certain or stubborn, and is to a degree molded and 
metamorphosed by the two eategorial interpretations. By the time 
the analyses are finished, the facts intended as well as the descrip- 
tions may be totally different. 
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But this explanation is weakened, when we realize that a rela- 
tively adequate world theory describes not only uncriticized facts 
but also the criticized facts of other world theories, for its adequacy 
depends on its capacity to interpret any facts whatever. The ideal- 
ist will, then, have his explanation of the error in the mechanist’s 
description of voluntary action, and vice versa. If either descrip- 
tion has so far transformed the uncriticized fact that the latter is 
unrecognizable in the former, the critic is sure to bring this out and 
gloat over the discovery. Rarely, he succeeds in doing this, as when 
a mechanist is caught identifying the quality of a sound with air 
waves, but the greatness of the jubilee when this does occur is evi- 
dence that it does not often occur. Clearly, it could not occur often 
without jeopardizing the adequacy of the theory that did it, for it 
amounts to a failure to describe a fact. But the point I am here 
making is that even if the two descriptions of the uncriticized fact 
so far diverged from each other as to become descriptions of dif- 
ferent facts, the divergence would be filled in as soon as each of the 
theories described each other’s descriptions, for an adequate descrip- 
tion of a description involves consideration of what that description 
was about. 

And whatever plausibility may yet remain for the idea that 
alternative metaphysical descriptions supposedly of the same fact 
are actually about different facts, evaporates when one considers the 
alternative theories as total descriptions. The total mass of facts 
presented for description to each world theory is the same total 
mass on any interpretation of ‘‘same.’’ Any fact, part, aspect, or 
relation which may have escaped description in considering a theory 
problem by problem, does not escape in the total systematic con- 
sideration of a theory. Take the spread of description wide enough, 
and two relatively adequate world theories are bound to cover any 
given field of fact, and their descriptions of this field will be 
different and irreconcilable. 

Fourth, alternative equally adequate world theories are autono- 
mous. One world theory can not legitimately judge a description of 
another world theory as wrong simply because the description of the 
latter is not such as the former would have made. For this kind 
of judgment assumes that one set of categories is right and other sets 
wrong, which is, without a sympathetic consideration of the other 
theory, a dogmatic assumption. The justification for such general 
legislative powers is often claimed on the basis that a given world 
theory can explain or include in itself the other theories. But so 
can and must any relatively adequate world theory. Other theories 
are among the most important facts that any world theory must in- 
terpret. Failure in interpreting would constitute a great inade- 
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quacy in an interpreting theory, but success in interpreting has no 
effect upon an interpreted theory. The adequacy of a theory can 
not, therefore, be judged by any alien theory. 

Neither can it be judged by any other external agency—unless 
facts be regarded as external to a theory, and even these are not 
stubborn. Is there not truth and logic? Every world theory has 
its own theory of truth and its own logic. What about a logical 
calculus, such as a calculus of propositions? As a fact, of course, 
every world theory must accept such a calculus and interpret it; 
but as an ultimate canon of right reasoning, such a ecaleulus is far 
from acceptable to many theories. Even such general logical prin- 
ciples as identity and contradiction acquire quite different concrete 
interpretations from theory to theory, and if anything strictly un- 
altered remains over for these principles in all theories, this is 
simply due to the fact that each set of categories generates them. 
The validity of these principles depends on the fruitfulness of the 
hypotheses which employ them, not the reverse. To assert their 
self-evidence or their validity independent of their function in 
hypotheses, would be dogmatic. 

Each world theory develops its own cognitive canons out of its 
own categories, and by these canons judges its own adequacy. That 
is to say, the contradictions which develop in a theory, are contra- 
dictions in the theory’s own terms. Idealistic logic itself, for in- 
stance, offers no means of harmonizing the finite and the absolute. 
A world theory is autonomous in its interpretations of facts and 
autonomous in its criticism of its interpretations. This does not 
mean that an idealist is always the best critic of idealism, but that, 
whoever the critic may be, the only legitimate criticism of idealism 
is in idealistic terms. 

Fifth, eclecticism is confusing. By the root metaphor concep- 
tion we are able to give a precise definition of eclecticism. It is an 
attempt to interpret facts by means of incompatible sets of cate- 
gories, categories generated from different root metaphors. KEclecti- 
cism is, therefore, mixed metaphor. A specious richness of con- 
notation is obtained thereby at the sacrifice of clarity. I hesitate 
to say that it is always fallacious. In cases where the inadequacy 
of a world theory lies in its inability to describe a certain type or 
group of facts, it may well be claimed that a more complete total 
theory is obtained by borrowing for this group of facts the categories 
of another root metaphor. But it must be remembered that the 
adequacy of the descriptions of this borrowed set can only be de- 
termined by the scope (that is, range of descriptive power) of that 
set. In other words, the borrowed set of categories can be relied 
upon to furnish a relatively adequate description of the limited group 
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of facts only because it has a capacity of describing a much larger 
group of facts than the group it is called on to describe; it may even 
be able to describe all facts. Why not, then, go over to the de- 
scriptions of the borrowed set throughout, and abandon the de- 
scriptions of the first set, which lack scope? The only plausible 
reason why this should not be done is that the second set may lack 
scope in a region of fact where the first set appears to be adequate. 
But even then, the intermediate regions of fact, which both theories 
claim to describe with adequacy, will be permeated with ambiguity 
and confusion. Is it not better to keep the two theories well apart, 
study the descriptions which each give separately, and note the 
regions which each is able to describe but the other not? 

Actually, however, such considerations as these, as to what 
should be done in cases where theories lack scope, are of little more 
than academic interest, for we possess several theories of world- 
wide scope, and, the dogma of the stubborn fact being set aside, 
these world theories automatically supplant hypotheses of limited 
scope. This must not, incidentally, be interpreted to mean that 
hypotheses applying to a limited number of facts are necessarily 
hypotheses of limited scope. Every world hypothesis generates a 
nest of sub-hypotheses for the purpose of describing limited ranges 
of fact. But since these sub-hypotheses are all derivable from the 
main hypothesis, they possess indirectly the scope of that main 
hypothesis. They are not hypotheses of limited scope. 

Sixth and last, as the reverse of eclectic confusion, the root 
metaphor conception offers a means of obtaining clarity in meta- 
physies. Once the few fruitful root metaphors have been intuited 
and the characteristic behavior of their sets of categories in de- 
scription noted, then it is possible to untangle complex philosophic 
writings, to judge the feasible mode of solution or the very solubility 
of given problems, and to determine the bearing and validity of 
philosophie eriticisms. 

I offer this theory in the first place as a description of fact, as 
a statement of what philosophers consciously or unconsciously always 
have done in their attempt to understand the world in which they 
live. The method expounded by this theory underlies, I maintain, 
all dogmatisms, and is presupposed by all eclecticisms. And in the 
second place, whether the theory be correct in fact or not, I offer it 
as a useful instrument for the clarification of a confused field. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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F values, defined as ‘‘things immediately having certain in- 
trinsic qualities,’’? Mr. Dewey thinks there is nothing to be 
said; they simply ‘‘are what they are.’’ All that can be said of 
values, according to Dewey, ‘‘concerns their generative conditions 
and the consequences to which they give rise. The notion that 
things as direct values lend themselves to thought and discourse 
rests upon a confusion of causal categories with immediate quali- 
ties.’’? 

As value-theorists, then, we must direct our attention, not to 
values themselves, but to their empirical conditions, their causes and 
consequences. This imputed necessity forces Mr. Dewey to the 
view that ‘‘The important consideration and concern is not a theory 
of values but a theory of criticism; a method of discriminating 
among goods on the basis of the conditions of their appearance and 
of their consequences.’’* ‘‘Criticism,’’ he states, ‘‘is discriminat- 
ing judgment, careful appraisal, and judgment is appropriately 
termed criticism whenever the subject-matter of discrimination 
concerns goods or values.’’* This sounds like an unobjectionable 
enough statement, but when we recall that the vague phrase ‘‘con- 
cerns goods or values’’ can only mean, on Mr. Dewey’s analysis, 
concern with their causes and consequences, we begin to see the pe- 
culiar difficulty in this type of theory. The human mind, Dewey 
contends, is not able to compare values, as such, and thus determine 
their relative importance for itself; it can, it seems, only ‘‘com- 
pare’’ these values’ probable causes and consequences, with respect 
to what is not clear, presumably, however, their causes and conse- 
quences, and so on ad exhaustionem. A good Humian might wonder 
if it were not better to save one’s strength. Why start out on such 
an endless journey? Unless, indeed, one is enamored of travelling 
for its own sake. Or rather, I suppose we must say, for the sake of 
travelling for the sake of travelling, and so on and on. This heroic, 
if intermittent, attempt of Mr. Dewey’s to dissolve the immediate 
into the relational, to transpose, temporally, the obviously here into 
the problematical yet to come, perhaps calls for a Gertrude Steinian 

1 Experience and Nature, p. 396. It is interesting to note that this con- 
fusion between ‘‘causal categories and immediate qualities’’ is precisely the 
confusion which some of us think that pragmatists in general, and Mr. Dewey 
in particular, have fallen into; indeed, some critics would probably go so far 
as to assert that it is this confusion, deeply understood and systematically ex- 
panded, which constitutes pragmatism’s, along with idealism’s, chief claim to 
originality. 

2 Ibid., p. 396. 
3 Ibid., p. 398. 
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counter-emphasis to the effect that the immediate is a value is a value 
is a value. 

The motives that lead Mr. Dewey to this paradoxical theory of 
value are plainly suggested in Experience and Nature, and his other 
books. He wishes, on the one hand, to avoid the supernaturalism of 
certain, usually unspecified, rationalistic and idealistic theories, with 
their transcendent ‘‘realms of values’’ and meaningless hierarchies 
of ‘‘goods,’’ theories which are tainted with the smug, selfish un- 
concern—until recently, at any rate—of the capitalist, with the in- 
tellectual dogmatism of the theologian who is a self-appointed inter- 
preter of the Divine Nature, and with the self-righteous unction of 
the moralist who is a purveyor of Absolute Values. On the other 
hand, Mr. Dewey wishes also to avoid the opposite ‘‘errors’’ of the 
empirical school, errors which he claims proceed from the same as- 
sumptions as those underlying such a typical rationalistic doctrine 
as that truth is its own index. For the conclusions of the empiricists 
regarding knowledge are vitiated by the naive assumption, inherited 
from the empirico-realistic tradition, of the infallibility of direct 
awareness, taken as a form of cognition. This notorious ‘‘spec- 
tator-theory’’ of knowledge also has its vicious correlate in their 
value-theory, namely, in the view that any liking or interest or motor- 
affective attitude, whatever its causes or consequences, is ipso facto, 
either itself a value or the sufficient condition of a value, immediately 
felt and hence qualitative in nature. 

Now such an empirical theory is, Mr. Dewey holds, at once too 
radical and not radical enough; it is, in short, unintelligently rad- 
ical. It is too radical in that ‘‘it holds down value to objects ante- 
cedently enjoyed, apart from reference to the method by which they 
come into existence,’’* thus making impossible, it is asserted, the 
rational criticism or intelligent direction of human behavior. This 
kind of radicalism in the sphere of values, which the empiricist thus 
makes co-extensive with experience, since he identifies values, posi- 
tive or negative, with the occurrence, evidently ubiquitous in ex- 
perience, of brute, de facto interests, can only lead to anarchy and 
confusion; for the principle of organization, of growth, of self- 
criticism, is not included within the concept of value itself. Such 
a theory is, on the other hand, not radical enough, in that its pro- 
ponents have not had the insight and courage to cut loose from the 
wnempirical tradition, exemplified by the so-called British empiri- 
cists, which has perpetuated the psychological fiction that experience 
is made up of atomic ideas or impressions, and the cognate episte- 
mological absurdity that the truth of judgments is to be deter- 
mined by reference to these antecedently known sense-data, ‘‘apart 


4 The Quest for Certainty, p. 258. 
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from reference to the method by which they come into existence.’’ 5 
As the empirical value-theorists mistakenly ‘‘take enjoyments which 
are casual, because unregulated by intelligent operations, to be 
values in and of themselves,’’ ® so they, as did their historical prede- 
cessors, take ideas or sense-impressions, which are casual because 
unregulated by experimental operations, to be cognitive ‘‘goods’’ 
(truths) in and of themselves. Whereas, according to Mr. Dewey, 
‘“‘true’’ ideas should be defined as those which are ‘‘existentially 
fit,’’ that function fruitfully and effectively as ‘‘tools’’ in scientific 
inquiry ; and ‘‘values’’ should be defined by ‘‘enjoyments which are 
the consequences of intelligent action.’’ 7 

This, then, is the incisive indictment, or part of it, that is drawn 
up by Mr. Dewey, elaborated in various contexts, supported by a 
wealth of empirical illustrations, and buttressed by much pene- 
trating criticism—surely an impressive attack, which should make 
every easy-going empiricist feel the necessity of re-examining his 
methods, if he happens to have any, as well as his perhaps uncriti- 
cally accepted assumptions. 

While it seems to me that much of Mr. Dewey’s criticism is un- 
doubtedly sound, particularly that having for its object certain tra- 
ditional methods in epistemology, I still feel that most of Mr. Dewey’s 
strictures on empirical value-theory are mistaken; for there seems 
to be a fundamental difference between epistemology and value- 
theory, not necessarily in their methods, but in the nature of the 
materials which I take to be their ‘‘proper’’ subject-matter. Thus 
knowing an object is one thing, and liking it something else; and 
Mr. Dewey’s application of the same criteria to both acts, in order 
to test their ‘‘validity,’’ results in a confusion, far-reaching in its 
consequences, between ‘‘value’’ in its generic, primordial, elemen- 
tary sense and in the special, qualified, eulogistic sense given the 
term by Mr. Dewey. This confusion arises from a failure to dis- 
tinguish clearly between value-theory and practical morality, be- 
tween a science dealing with values wherever they occur and under 
whatever conditions, and a kind of pragmatic timolog: (i.e., tech- 
nology) that is concerned not with values, as such, but with the 
methods of their production and distribution, giving us a technique 
of means instead of a critique of ends. 

Although Mr. Dewey has been frequently accused by logicians 
of confusing logic with psychology, of attempting to reduce the 
former to the factual status of the latter, in value-theory he appears 
to do, in part, just the opposite, that is, to exalt a part of psychol- 

8 Ibid., p. 258. 

6 Ibid., p. 258. 

7 Ibid., p. 259. 
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ogy to the status of a peculiar kind of logic, dealing with ‘‘judg- 
ments of practice,’’ while the rest of psychology, having to do with 
the motor-affective life, is reduced to a status such that any theory 
about its subject-matter is held to be impossible.* Here, surely, 
the ‘‘factual’’ and the ‘‘normative’’ are in the strangely contradic- 
tory process of growing apart the better, I suppose, to grow more 
effectively together. What can be the justification for thus reduc- 
ing or exalting one kind of thing to something else? Is not every- 
thing, as Butler said, ‘‘just what it is, and not another thing’’? 
To be sure, what we say a thing is, is another matter; and if Mr. 
Dewey prefers to call things by unfamiliar names, that is his busi- 
ness—as it has been the business of philosophers since time imme- 
morial. 

But Mr. Dewey would probably contend that common usage 
tends to support his use of words, rather than that of the empiricist 
who calls any experience good that is immediately liked.® He points 
out and insists upon, for example, the significance, for a philosoph- 
ical theory of value, of such verbal distinctions as that between ‘‘the 
enjoyed and the enjoyable, the desired and the desirable, the satis- 
fying and the satisfactory. To say that something is enjoyed is to 
make a statement about a fact, something already in existence; it is 
not to judge the value of that fact. There is no difference between 


such a proposition and one which says that something is sweet or 
sour, red or black. It is just correct or incorrect and that is the 
end of the matter.’’?° This seems to me true: it 7s an end of that 
matter. Also there is no difference in form between the proposi- 
tions, ‘‘the candy is sweet’’ and ‘‘the candy is good,’’ although the 


“é 


one refers to a ‘‘secondary’’ quality and the other to a value or 
‘‘tertiary’’ quality involving, as part of its conditions, certain emo- 
tional responses in the percipient. 


8 This conclusion follows from Mr. Dewey’s view that if values are mere 
feelings or enjoyments, they are simply what they are, and no ‘‘theory’’ about 
them is possible. 

9On this point, however, consider the following statements: ‘‘'The funda- 
mental trouble with the current empirical theory of values is that it merely 
formulates and justifies the socially prevailing habit of regarding enjoyments 
as they are actually experienced as values in and of themselves. It completely 
side-steps the question of regulation of these enjoyments’’ (The Quest for Cer- 
tainty, p. 259). The first sentence in this quotation shows clearly enough 
that Mr. Dewey himself admits, indeed deplores, the socially prevailing habit 
of regarding—and, by implication, calling—‘‘enjoyments,’’ as they are ex- 
perienced, ‘‘values’’; the second sentence shows, equally clearly, the moral bias 
which lies at the root of his value-theory. If they take Mr. Dewey’s advice, all 
value-theorists will have to become reformers, 

10 The Quest for Certainty, p. 260. 
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But to Mr. Dewey this way of talking about candy is as unin- 
telligent as the baby’s crying ‘‘I want it, I want it, I want it,’’ 
not knowing, the poor little thing, that he already has had enough 
carbohydrates for the day. Ah yes, the ‘‘infinite flippaney of the 
natural man,’’!* whatever his age! For as Mr. Dewey warns us, 
‘‘The fact that something is desired only raises the question of its 
desirability ; it does not settle it.’’ 

But to return to our lexicographic study, Mr. Dewey points out 
that, ‘‘To say that something satisfies is to report something as an 
isolated finality. To assert that it is satisfactory is to define it in 
its connections and interconnections. . . . It is, in effect, a judg- 
ment that the thing ‘will do.’’’** The confusion now seems to be 
complete. The given quality is confused with its potentially dis- 
coverable or assumed conditions; and a state of these causal condi- 
tions, at a given time, is confused with their probable consequences. 
In saying this, I am not merely asserting that Mr. Dewey and I are 
working within different sets of categorial principles; but that on 
the basis of his own assumptions, in so far as these can be clearly 
made out, the above statements seem to be inconsistent and confused. 
For he does distinguish, at least usually, between the given ‘‘value,”’ 
defined as a quality or ‘‘immanent meaning,’’ and the ‘‘ peripheral 
stimuli’’ which, as he says, ‘‘we never perceive’’ at the time of 
responding to them; '* and of course change in time is a fundamental 
or defining trait of any event. Hence it is surely not the ‘‘value,”’ 
as such, that ‘‘will do.’’ This value-quality, the pleasure or satis- 
faction felt at the time, can not be what ‘‘will do,’’ for it is, by defi- 
nition, ‘‘doing’’ very nicely as long as it lasts. Therefore, the 
judgment that it will last, that the candy, for example, which I now 
like I will still like after eating a heavy dinner, refers to some- 
thing very different, namely, the causal, metabolic conditions of my 
future liking or disliking of the candy. Why such a causal judg- 
ment, or a so-called ‘‘judgment of practice,’’ as that I should or 
should not eat the candy before dinner, why these judgments should 
be gratuitously confused with a value-judgment reporting that I i 
find in my experience a quality which I like, is very hard indeed to 
understand. 

There is a further, but related, difficulty previously touched 
upon, which is perhaps more fundamental. That is, if, as Mr. 
Dewey holds, we can not determine the respective values of two 
goods now presented in experience on their own merits, then how 



































































































































11 Ibid., p. 260. 
12 Experience and Nature, p. 399. 

13 The Quest for Certainty,’’ p. 260. 
14 Experience and Nature, p. 335. 
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are we to compare the values, negative or positive, involved in their 
consequences? And if, when we consider the consequences which 
we think will follow from two different acts, we are unable to de- 
termine the comparative value of these consequences, in what sense, 
if any, can one set of consequences be said to be better than the 
other, and on what basis, accordingly, are we to choose to perform, 
or to encourage others to perform, either the one act or the other? 
In short, the problem of the comparison of values is no easier to 
solve with respect to their consequences than with respect to them- 
selves; and thus to postpone, as does the pragmatist, the ultimate, 
and only relevant issue, is either fatuously optimistic or critically 
dishonest. 

If I am right in this analysis, then what becomes of the alleged 
superiority of instrumentalism over empiricism as a basis for a 
‘theory of criticism’’? Does it not turn out to be only another 
instance of philosophic rationalization? But as the pragmatic test 
of the truth of a theory is how well it works, let us, in a philosophical 
spirit of fairness, try owt Mr. Dewey’s theory of criticism. 

A wanderer in Florence going through the Uffizi comes, in the 
course of many marvels, to Titian’s The Venus of Urbino. Being, 
we shall assume, at least a man, if not an art critic, he stops, looks, 
and feels; for here, surely, is a Freudian dream come true. But as 
Titian was a great painter, and not a pornographer, even a brute 
may be counted upon to rise, in his:emotional response, above the 
instinctive level, to feel some pure delight in an esthetic form soft 
and sensuous and lovely, suffused with that magic golden lustre 
which Titian apparently liked in his women. But how shocking to 
a Ruskin, the nonchalant voluptuousness, the indecently coy or 
naturally self-protective gesture of the hand! What of ‘‘the soul 
made visible’’** in such a body! And what of the picture’s causal 
antecedents and consequences? Alas, it were better not to ask. 
But, having ventured upon this pragmatic criticism, listen to Thomas 
Craven’s instructive answer. Titian preferred to paint ‘‘women in 
the nude. On occasion he was not above cold-blooded flattery, treat- 
ing the Duchess of Urbino, wife of one of his wealthiest patrons and 
known to be a woman of morose ugliness, with the dexterity of a 
beauty specialist. Retaining a vestige of a likness, he transformed 
the sour repulsiveness of this ill-favored lady into a formidable 
dignity that is not unpleasing. The Duchess, needless to say, was 
delighted. Going further, he renounced personal implications and 

15‘*They were only [the Greeks—but I suppose this holds too for the 
Italians], and could be only, beautiful in body to the degree that they were 


beautiful in soul; for you will find, when you read deeply into the matter, that 
the body is only the soul made visible.’’ The Queen of the Air, p. 413. 
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painted her as the flower of Venetian sensuality, the imperious La 
Bella in the Pitti. The Duchess was overjoyed. Having idealized 
her face, Titian paid the final compliment to her figure, and in so 
doing, committed esthetic forgery. The head of La Bella was an- 
nexed to an indefectible nude body painted from a courtesan, and 
the composite has come down to us under the title The Venus of 
Urbino. What the Duchess thought of the final compliment history 
does not say; no doubt her vanity became unbearable, and no doubt 
she boasted that she had posed for the Venus.’’?® What a moral 
miasma we have fallen into! ‘‘Nudeness,’’ ‘‘sensuality,’’ ‘‘for- 
gery,’ ‘‘mendacity,’’ and last, but not least, the augmentation of 
feminine ‘‘vanity.’’ Can any ‘‘valid good’’ come out of this Vene- 
tian cesspool of iniquity? How our pragmatic critic, who judges all 
values on the basis of their ‘‘causes and consequences,’’ can, con- 
sistently with his critical (i.e., moral) principles, answer this ques- 
tion in other than the negative, I do not see. But I have seen the 
‘‘indefectible nude’’ in question, and I do not see how any man 
in his senses, whatever his esthetic pretensions, can fail to see that 
it is a gorgeous picture, with, fortunately, a real and inalienable 
value that can not be taken from it either by the outraged prudery 
of a Ruskin (who, I believe, preferred girls a little younger than 
Titian’s model), or the sociological criticism of a Dewey, with its 
gratuitous confusion of means and ends. 

And what is true of Titian’s Venus is in principle true of every 
genuine work of art, whether a picture or a poem, a sculpture or a 
sonata: its value is intrinsic, it is the immediate affective quality of 
the experience in which the esthetic object is felt, enjoyed, contem- 
plated. But such esthetic orthodoxy is contemptuously dismissed 
by our pragmatic heretic, who will have nothing to do, theoretically, 
with ‘‘a good in itself, or that strange thing an end in itself.’’ ?” 
What would be a strange thing is a good or end not in itself! If 
Dewey only means to insist upon the existential continuity of means 
and ends, instrumental and consummatory activities, no naturalist 
will quarrel with him, this vague faith in the ‘‘unity’’ of natural 
processes being the common possession—or prepossession—of both. 
But at times Dewey appears to attempt to mean more, to try to 
deduce from this simple faith, by some dialectical legerdemain, the 
portentous dogma of the internality of relations, that the esthetic 
‘‘object’”’ is a kind of ‘‘immanent meaning,’’ which contains within 
itself ( capacious quality!) the ‘‘sense’’ of that which it has grown 
out of and is leading into, and, in a deeper sense, is somehow iden- 
tical with. Thus the phrase ‘‘own excuse for being’’ means, when 


16 Men of Art, pp. 181-182. 
17 Experience and Nature, p. 365. 
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applied to an esthetic object, according to Dewey’s original inter- 
pretation, its ‘‘indefinitely expansive and radiating instrumental 
efficacy.’’ ‘‘Indefinitely’’ is the word! 

To return to the narrower issue, it seems to me an obvious fact 
of experience, that two or more felt values not only can be com- 
pared but actually are so every day of our lives, and many times a 
day. Does this look better, sound better, taste better, than that? 
Well, go to experience: look, listen, or taste, and find out. If I say 
the fifty-cent luncheon is better in one restaurant than in another, 
this is an immediate gustatory value-fact; and the judgment which 
reports it is no prediction concerning the comparative effects, of 
which I am probably ignorant, of the two meals on my digestion or 
the future state of my health. Of course a person might say, ellip- 
tically, that the one luncheon was ‘‘better’’ than the other, meaning 
that it was ‘‘better for’’ or ‘‘better in view of’’ something else, 
which he wanted or wanted to avoid, such as, indigestion or good 
health, over-weight or an athletic figure. But in such eases, while 
there may be a conflict of desires, there need be no confusion of 
theory. In the one case, the immediate value of the food is what is 
referred to; while in the other case, the judgment refers to conse- 
quences, which are, in prospect, themselves qualified by negative or 
positive feeling, imaginal objects capable of immediate comparison. 
But there are not, as is often supposed, two kinds of ‘‘values’’ in- 
volved in such a situation; for the food, in so far as it merely func- 
tions as a ‘‘means,’’ is not a value at all, but one of many causal 
factors in the total process leading to an experienced value. 

Hence my conclusion is, at least so far as my own experience 
goes, that Mr. Dewey is simply mistaken when he asserts that 
‘liking is liking, and one is as good as another’’; 1* or that intrinsic 
values, as such, can not be compared, but must be ‘‘judged’’ on the 
basis of their ‘‘consequences.’’?® For as we have seen, such a state- 
ment is tantamount to asserting that values can not be compared at 
all; hence, so far is pragmatism from furnishing a more satisfactory 
basis for criticism than does empiricism, that, strictly interpreted, 
it makes critical judgments impossible. An ironical predicament, 
this, for a theory whose leading exponent reiterates, in criticizing 
empiricism, that ‘‘If enjoyments are values, the judgment of value 
cannot regulate the form which liking takes; it cannot regulate its 
own conditions. Desire and purpose, and hence action, are left 
without guidance, although the question of regulation of their for- 


18 The Quest for Certainty, p. 264. 

19 ‘“Tmmediately nothing is better or worse than anything else; it is just 
what it is. Comparison is comparison of things, things in their efficacies, their 
promotions and hindrances.’’ (Italics his.) Experience and Nature, p. 430. 
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mation is the supreme problem of practical life.’’*° Of course a 
given judgment of value can not regulate its own conditions, and 
there is no reason, so far as I can see, why it should. But judg- 
ments of fact may, and do, assuming a little intelligence, re-condition 
future likings, and so lead to different judgments of value. Whether 
or not the later liking is ‘‘better’’ than the earlier, if a categorical 
answer is demanded, seems to be no question. I may feel that it is 
better today, and tomorrow,.if I am honest, I may have to reverse 
my judgment, my feeling, in the mean time, having changed. This 
is not to assert that one stretch of experience or ‘‘kind of life’’ can 
be in no meaningful sense better than another. It is rather to 
insist that without an emotionally conditioned point of view, an 
affective frame of judgmental reference, such a critical or moral 
judgment is without meaning. Relativity, in short, is here as else- 
where the price of significant reference. 

Of course Mr. Dewey is in value-theory a kind of naturalist him- 
self, who thinks that liking or pleasure or satisfaction is an indis- 
pensable ingredient of the value-situation. But mere ‘‘liking’’ 
(which he sometimes denies the existence of, but at other times 
seems to regard as a moral peril) is, he holds, neither itself a value 
nor the sufficient condition of a value. ‘‘There is no value except 
where there is satisfaction; but there have to be certain conditions 
fulfilled to transform a satisfaction into a value.’’*! That is, we 
must not only like an object to make it good, but must also know 
the relations in which it stands to other objects; for without such 
knowledge, liking or choice is not intelligently mediated by judg- 
ments which are grounded on factual data. Such judgments, fune- 
tioning in behavior, are supposed not merely to report nor to predict 
but somehow to ‘‘institute’’ values—real, true, valid values. Thus, 
according to Dewey, a casual pleasure or enjoyment, which is not the 
product of intelligent control, is not true enough to be good. 

While this, so far as it goes, seems to be an important part of 
an intelligent morality, does it go far enough, is it adequate to the 
facts of experience? In other words, is it true that ‘‘casual’’ pleas- 
ures, which happen without forethought on our part or rational 
planning, are not ‘‘good’’? 

When I am walking home through the campus and casually look 
up and see, through the Golden Gate, a beautiful sunset, in what 
sense, if any, is the esthetic value of the sunset the product of 
intelligent effort or control? Does not every one who enjoys any 
degree of health or good fortune daily experience such casual values 
that are both unexpected and delightful, if not the latter because 


20 The Quest for Certainty, p. 264. 
*1 Tbid., p. 268. 
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of the former? For it is an old story that what one must plan for, 
work for, wait for, often turns out to be, in the having, not worth the 
effort. As Clive Bell has said, ‘‘Those only who never had to earn 
money know how to spend it,’’*? which contains a half-truth that 
moralists should not ignore or deny in their zeal to assert the other 
half of it. It at least seems to be more capable of valid generaliza- 
tion than Mr. Dewey’s new, but not fundamentally improved, form 
of the labor theory of value, which converts a wide-spread necessity 
not only into a practical virtue, but also a theoretical presupposi- 
tion. While both of these conversions are psychologically under- 
standable, the latter is logically very questionable; for labor, even 
the most ‘‘free’’ and intelligent kind, is the necessary condition of 
some values only, while it is the sufficient condition of none. 

Hence if, as Santayana has suggested, there is in Mr. Dewey’s 
metaphysics an over-emphasis on the foreground, there seems to be 
in his morals an over-emphasis on the background—which is no 
doubt what we should expect of a philosopher who has tried to 
bring together into a modern, eugenic, more fruitful marriage, the 
theoretically divorced but naturally united realms of experience 
and nature. But what is the ‘‘right’’ emphasis is not so much a 
matter of truth as of preference. Dewey’s profound natural piety 
in the face of the Eventual, his feeling that God’s ways are not our 
ways, until we have, with the aid of scientific method, made them 
such, will probably always seem to men of a certain temperament 
the only moral attitude that is humanly appropriate or deeply in- 
telligent. As Santayana has observed, ‘‘The sad business of life 
is .. . to escape certain dreadful evils to which our nature exposes 
us,—death, hunger, disease, weariness, isolation, and contempt.’’ * 
In contrast, the hedonistic pursuit of pleasure, the romantic denial 
of future evils the better to lose oneself in the enjoyment of present 
goods, appears, to some philosophers, foolish and trivial, lacking in 
a just sense of man’s moral dignity. With such a sentiment about 
human life, it would be silly to argue; the feeling, of which it is the 
expression, contains within itself its only possible ‘‘validity’’; 
whereas every kind of ‘‘truth’’ is here irrelevant, except perhaps 
trueness to oneself. 

Thus, we may ask the pragmatist, suppose it is a fact that the 
romanticist lives in a fool’s paradise. Is it not still a paradise— 
until events, to imagine the worst, turn it into a hell? Slaves of 
prudence should not confuse the probability of the latter event, with 
the value, so long as it lasts, of the former state. Ignorant bliss is 
none the less blissful, and the stern moralist should think twice 

22 Civilization, p. 213. 

23 The Sense of Beauty, p. 24. 
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before destroying it—often a graver folly than the one it seeks to 
remedy ; for it is more likely to increase sorrow than it is to increase 
knowledge. Every joy is obviously good, whereas much that passes 
for knowledge is only dubiously so, even instrumentally. In this 
contingent world, a value felt now is worth two in the offing; and it 
may be the part of wisdom to enjoy the lovely light, which is some- 
times made by burning the candle at both ends, before an ill wind 
blows it out. In any event, the question whether it is wise or not, 
can not be answered categorically, once and for all time, for all 
men. What if one should prefer to oscillate, emotionally, between 
heaven and hell, rather than to eke out a monotonous earth-bound 
existence, even though some philosopher has called it the life of 
reason? At least the definite article is unwarranted; for it could 
only be someone’s conception of such a life, one pattern selected 
from among many others which are equally possible, and perhaps 
realized in other times or places, or by other minds. And he who, 
in such a matter, attempts to substitute his intuition of the good 
life for that of another mind, to erect his private impressions into 
public and universal laws, tends to degrade what may be good 
intentions into what is sure to be bad practice. What begins as a 
crusade, ends as an inquisition. 

But to Dewey, who is really a kind of pragmatic rationalist in 
morals, such an attitude would doubtless seem irrational or unin- 
telligent. Feeling is ‘‘suspect’’; good is a ‘‘construction’’; method 
is ‘‘supreme.’’ No casual, disorderly, illegitimate values, he tells 
us, can enter into the kingdom of goods; but only those values 
springing from the rationally sanctified union of thought with 
desire. Such offspring, it is hoped, will be thoughtful desires, which 
are morally approved, not for their intrinsic superiority, but for 
their fertility in begetting more, and more thoughtful, desires, the 
moral cosmos growing ever more inclusive and harmonious. But 
lovers of Perfection should not imagine they are approaching that 
Elysium where the need for effortful struggle and intelligent choice 
is ended, where the restless will at last attains its euthanasia in that 
perfect peace which passeth pragmatic understanding. No, such 
hopes would be vain. For the pragmatic heaven is only a kind of 
purgatory, a temporary testing ground, where our virtues are put 
through the fire of practice, forged into tools better adapted to 
further our moral progress towards more extensive and fruitfully 
organized meanings. The devotion of philosophers to the task of 
attaining and improving this purgatory will be the mark of their 
faith in Intelligence. 


JOHN R. Ren. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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The Early Philosophers of Greece. With Historical Introduction. 
MattHEw THompson McCuure. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1935. viii + 218 pp. 


This book is one of the Century Philosophy Series, of which 
Professor Lamprecht is editor. The author is Dean McClure; but 
the fragments of the early philosophers and the doxographical selec- 
tions have been translated by Dr. Richmond Lattimore, Fellow of 
the American Academy at Rome, and the quotations from Plato and 
Aristotle are translations by Mr. L. W. Daly, graduate student at 
the University of Illinois. 

The Historical Introduction (pp. 3-57) has sections on The 
Subject-Matter of Philosophy, The Pre-History of the Greeks, Early 
Beliefs about the Soul, Early Beliefs about the World, and Early 
Beliefs about Nature. Then follow separate chapters on each of 
the philosophers through Leucippus and Democritus, an appendix 
giving the fragments of Melissus, and a chronological table. The 
book is thus well arranged to serve as an introduction to the History 
of Philosophy. The style is uniformly clear and without affecta- 
tion, and the author’s comments are lucid and helpful. Greek words 
and English transliterations are kept to a minimum (there are two 
misprints in Greek on p. 206, and both ‘Phusis’ and ‘physis’ occur, 
pp. 51, 207). Controversial points are pushed well into the back- 
ground, so that, for example, Parmenides’ Way of Opinion is inter- 
preted in a few sentences as appearance in contrast to reality. Al- 
though Dean McClure holds that we should try to understand these 
early thinkers ‘‘in terras of the concepts and distinctions with 
which their own thinking operates’’ (p. 153), he is faced with the 
practical necessity of explaining them to modern students and does 
not hesitate to attribute ‘‘a clear enunciation of the theory of 
biological evolution’’ to Anaximander (p. 72), ‘‘a realm of values’’ 
to Xenophanes (p. 117), and ‘‘the mechanistic hypothesis’’ to 
Empedocles and Democritus (p. 175). 

A large amount of doxographical interpretation is given in 
translation, and the author leaves the impression of relying on the 
comments of such writers as Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes Laer- 
tius somewhat more implicitly than has been usual in recent times. 
Probably the feature of the present work that will be questioned 
most generally is the unexplained omission of Zeno. Are not his 
paradoxes of such importance that they deserve treatment in a book 
on Greek Philosophy? The most original and suggestive contri- 
bution of the book appears in the Historical Introduction, where 
the growth of beliefs that conditioned the first philosophy is ex: 
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pounded in a very illuminating way. The author appreciates both 
the continuity of intellectual process and the originality of some 
of its individual moments, so that, for instance, philosophy had no 
absolute beginning and yet it began. It may well be doubted 
whether one who has not faced this ‘‘dual character in all specula- 
tion’’ understands the full nature of philosophy, and whether there 
is any better place to learn it than where Dean McClure has studied it. 
R. S. 


The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. Henri Berason. 
Translated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton. With 
the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter. New York. Henry Holt 
and Company. 1935. viii + 308 pp. 


Readers of this JouRNAL have already been apprised of this book 
in an extensive critical review by Professor E. A. Singer of the 
original French edition (Vol. XXXI, pp. 14-23). The treatise 
is now available in a translation that seems to the reviewer particu- 
larly successful in catching the curious mingling of enchantment and 
precision which is of the very essence of Bergson’s style. There is 
little in the doctrine expounded that should be surprising to anyone 
familiar with the author’s previous writings; the main themes of 
Creative Evolution appear here once more, but extended now to the 
spheres of morality and religion. The ‘‘intellect’’ is once more 
given an instrumental and secondary position; it is in ‘‘life’’ itself 
that are found the sources of power, of growth, and of change. 

In morals and religion, Bergson reminds us, it is life itself that 
seers and saints have tried to express and succeeded in communicat- 
ing. Life is movement; form is arrested movement, incipient death. 
Form in morals is that cluster of social habits which is felt as a 
summary ‘‘pressure’’ by the individual, and intellectually inter- 
preted as ‘‘moral obligation.’’ ‘‘Form’’ in religion is the super- 
structure of institutions and theology, the latter the result of the 
myth-making function in man, for which M. Bergson attempts an 
ingenious explanation. Life tends always to break through these 
incrustations. It presses forward, it opens avenues, it unfolds with 
‘the perfect confidence of flowers opening to the spring’’ (p. 197). 

The book is devoted to an extended development of this theme 
in both morals and religion, each of which is divided into two types. 
In the sphere of morals there is first the morality of obligation, sec- 
ondly of aspiration. The first refers to those moralities of custom 
and habits which are useful instruments of social cohesion for small 
societies, the family, the tribe, even the nation. Nature ‘‘intended’’ 
these complex but unified clusters of habit (which the individual 
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feels summarily as sense of duty) to keep societies stable and to 
keep them relatively fixed. Through scepticism, made possible 
through the dissolving action of intelligence and choice, the indi- 
vidual may pass to moralities of ‘‘aspiration.’’ In these action is not 
forced by obligation but by the vision of some ideal which, incarnate 
in some imitable hero or moral saint, beckons the individual on to 
some previously unexampled tone of moral feeling, which opens a 
new avenue of action that may found a new form of morals or 
religion or art. 

A similar process is observable in religion. Early in societal 
and biological evolution, nature generated a corrective to those dis- 
solving acids of intelligence which separated the individual from 
complete and devoted immersion in group interests. The ‘‘myth- 
making faculty’’ out of which static or closed religions are born 
provides those mythical cosmologies, those comforting illusions of 
traditional theology which preserve and communicate to each mem- 
ber of the group that confidence (in life) which is indispensable. 
‘‘This religion, which we have called static, and this obligation, 
which is tantamount to a pressure, are the very substance of a closed 
society (p. 256). In morals it is fresh vision, in religion it is 
mystical insight that saves society from stagnation and religion 
from sterile orthodoxy. 

The book is filled with extraordinary illustration and, as always 
in Bergson, exact and luminous metaphor. There are problems it 
raises especially by the solutions it offers. The division of societies 
and religions into closed and open, the relation of moral and religious 
insight to sources in the movement of life itself, the identification of 
the élan vital with God and of God as love and the object to be loved 
—one may quarrel with any or all of these, but the quarrels will be 
about important philosophical issues. M. Bergson’s book is in the 
best sense provocative. 


I. E. 


Der Wertgedanke in der europiischen Geistesentwicklung. Teil I: 
Altertum und Mittelalter. Fritz-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN. Halle 
(Saale) : Max Niemeyer. 1932. xx+ 304 pp. 11M. 


Dr. v. Rintelen offers us, in this two volume work (of which only 
volume I is here reviewed), an interesting contribution to the litera- 
ture of humanism. He is deeply impressed by the extent to which 
contemporary relativism and scepticism have led to a denial of 
objective values and to an interpretation of reality which makes 
human life purposeless and meaningless. What is needed today is 
a reawakened belief in the objectivity of value. But how is this to 
be accomplished? Only by a reappraisal of our present modes of 
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thought in the light of our cultural heritage. For we are being 
blinded today by a narrow and prejudiced intellectualism, the prod- 
uct of a scientific age. One manifestation of this intellectualism is 
Carnap’s logical positivism, which simply defines normative problems 
in such a way as to render them automatically nonsensical and 
therefore insolvable. The author defends, in contrast, a type of 
critical realism which assumes the existence of a trans-subjective 
reality that is independent of our knowledge of it. And this reality 
includes, for him, not only the spatio-temporal order of nature but 
eternal values which, in a variety of ways, manifest themselves in 
the temporal flux. He deprecates, however, undue emphasis (as in 
N. Hartmann) on a Platonic transcendence of values. ‘‘Gleichwie 
Aristoteles sich nicht entschliessen konnte, mit Plato in einer urbild- 
lichen Sphire der Ideen das Wasen und den Sinn des Seins als etwas 
von diesem selbst Getrenntes zu erblicken und darum die Ideen dem 
Sein als Formen immanent werden liess, so miissen wir analog das 
Werthafte realistisch als in der Ordnung des Geschehnisse und Per- 
sonen sich auswirkende Wertformen und Wertakete verstehen’’ (p. 
81). Our approach to the problem of value must therefore be 
empirical and historical. For history is philosophically significant 
because it is the record of the ‘‘Durchbruch des Ewigen in das 
Zeitliche. . . . Es liegt dann der Sinn der Geschichte in dem Stetig 
fiir sich einmaligen Versuch einer immer andersartig beschrankten, 
hichstmdglichen, konkreten Reilisierung objektiver Wertideale, die 
uns in die metaphysische Welt hineingeleiten’’ (pp. 74-75). 

The author’s analysis of the problem is a good deal richer than 
this brief summary might suggest. I found the preface and first 
two chapters penetrating, but I was disappointed in the remainder 
of the volume, which is so terse a summary of the successive ideas 
of value in ancient and medieval times as to be little more than a 
condensed history of philosophy. Volume II is to be devoted to a 
systematic discussion of problems suggested by the present historical 
survey and especially of the problem of the relativity and the ob- 
jectivity of values. The excellence of the earlier pages of volume I 
suggests that volume II may be of considerable importance. 

T. M. G. 


Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre. Eine Untersuchung iiber die logischen 
und mathematischen Grundlagen der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrech- 
nung. Hans RetcHenpacn. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitge- 
versmij N.V. 1935. ix+ 451 pp. 11.50 H. fi. 


In the present book ‘Professor Reichenbach presents in systematic 
form the outcome of his investigations on the meaning of ‘‘ proba- 
bility’? which he has carried on since 1915. It is a book both for 
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the beginner and the advanced philosophic student of the subject. 
For the book builds from the ground up, beginning with the log- 
ical calculus and carrying the reader through some of the most im- 
portant parts of the mathematical theory of probability; and it 
also offers a mature interpretation of the formulae, analyzing and 
discussing the difficulties as they emerge. I believe it is a book of 
first-rate importance to students of scientific method. Even if it 
does not contain the solutions satisfactory to everybody of the prob- 
lems connected with probability, it undoubtedly has carefully 
thought-out views, deserving close study, on the relevant issues. 

Reichenbach holds a frequency theory of probability. Proba- 
bility, it turns out, is a triadic relation whose terms are proposi- 
tional functions and the ordered pairs of terms which satisfy them. 
No proposition has, by itself, any degree of probability. The nu- 
merical value of a probability is defined as the limiting value of the 
ratio of certain truth-frequencies as these increase without limit. 
It is to be determined on objective, empirical grounds, and must 
not be regarded either as the measure of belief or as some unique, 
unanalyzable relation between pairs of single propositions. While 
this theory has been advanced before, both in this country and 
abroad, it has never to my knowledge been presented with an analy- 
sis and applications as detailed as in the present book. And al- 
though it is never controversial in manner, it enables the reader to 
appreciate the short-comings of such an important (though wrong) 
book as that of Keynes or the weaknesses in the excellent treatise of 
Von Mises. 

The theory of probability, its axioms and their mathematical 
elaboration, is presented in the first eight of the ten sections of the 
book. The axioms are at first stated quite abstractly, so that ‘‘ prob- 
ability’’ is defined by them merely implicitly. Only subsequently 
is the frequency interpretation proposed, and shown to satisfy the 
implicit definition. Many of the characteristic theorems of mathe- 
matical probability are exhibited as following from the abstract 
axioms, independently of the subsequent interpretations. This is, 
I think, a great methodological advance upon the work of Von 
Mises. The logical difficulties involved in Von Mises’ axiom of 
randomness are also avoided by showing how certain important 
types of series of propositions may be defined without the use of 
that axiom. A notational apparatus is developed to handle the in- 
ternal structure of sequences of propositions as well as the proper- 
ties of series of such sequences, so that the ground is prepared for 
discussing probabilities of higher order. There is an excellent analy- 
sis of the significance of Bernoulli’s theorem in its relation to the 
frequency interpretation of the abstract axioms; and there are ade- 
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quate discussions of the theory of moments and of geometric or con- 
tinuous probability. 

In the final two sections Reichenbach comes to grips with the 
difficulties which face the theory when probability is defined as the 
limiting value of a ratio in an infinite series. For, it has been 
argued, if the value of a probability is to be determined empirically, 
and since empirically we can examine no more than a finite series, 
propositions asserting determinate probabilities are unverifiable 
(unentscheidbar) and thus not empirical. The force of this argu- 
ment has led recently to attempts at a ‘‘finitistic’’ frequency theory 
which is to avoid the notion of limits in the definition of probability. 
But as Reichenbach justly points out, such a finitistic theory would 
render it impossible to make predictions on the basis of probabil- 
ity judgments. He is therefore led to break the force of the objec- 
tion partly by developing the notion of probabilities of higher orders 
(judgments of probability are themselves only probable, and so 
on); and partly by developing a many-valued logie with a continu- 
ous scale of values (of which the traditional two-valued logic is only 
a specialization), within which judgments of probability are no 
longer wnentscheidbar. To achieve this aim, Reichenbach thinks 
it is necessary to view statements assigning determinate probabili- 
ties not as propositions which are either true or false, but as wagers 
(Setzungen) which have truth values (probabilities), anywhere 
from 0 to 1. The determination of probability coefficients is itself 
achieved by means of a series of Setzungen which progressively ap- 
proximate more and more closely to the limiting value of the fre- 
quencies investigated, if there is a limit. The procedure is not un- 
like Peirce’s self-corrective method of sampling in order to ascertain 
the composition of classes. Like Peirce, Reichenbach baptizes the 
formulation of this method as the principle of induction. He re- 
gards it as the sole methodological principle required to discover the 
laws of nature, and believes it to be a definitive solution of the 
problem of induction. 

It would require a series of long essays to deal adequately with 
the many difficult questions raised in this book. I can here mention 
only two points on which I find it inconclusive. Reichenbach be- 
lieves that scientific theories, just like the singular statements of 
science, can be asserted only as probable. But he has not shown in 
any convincing detail, although he has developed some of the neces- 
sary apparatus for the task, how the probability of theories is to be 
understood. I think it is a great pity that he has neglected to deal 
more adequately with so fundamental a point. And secondly, the 
one reading which I have thus far been able to give to the book has 
convinced me neither of the thesis that the logic of probability is 
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in fact such a multi-valued logic whose formal pattern Reichenbach 
discusses; nor of the theory, which is undoubtedly ingenious, that 
such a multi-valued logic does solve the Entscheidungsproblem. 

E. N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Joint Session of the Mind 
Association and the Aristotelian Society, which will take place at 
Bedford College, London, July 5-7, 1935. 


Fripay, JULY 5 
8 p.m. Address by Miss L. 8. Stebbing. 


SaturDAy, JULY 6 


10 a.m. ‘‘Mechanical and Teleological Causation’’: C. A. Mace, 
G. F. Stout, A. C. Ewing. 

S p.m. ‘‘Explanation in History’’: H. D. Oakeley, Mrs. Cornforth, 
M. Ginsberg. 


Sunpbay, JULY 7 


10 a.m. ‘‘Internal Relations’’: G. Ryle, A. J. Ayer, G. E. Moore. 
8 p.m. ‘‘Is a Science of Theology Possible?’’: J. L. Stocks, J. W. 
Harvey, J. Laird. 


Communications should be addressed to Prof. L. S. Stebbing, 27 
Belsize Park, London, N.W. 3, England. 





